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THE ART JOURNAL. 



her bowsprit naturally rose up and down as the waves neaved 
her hull. A voice came from the end of the bowsprit. " Ole, 
Ole ! Sparge, Ole, sparge ! " Ole took no notice ; again the same 
appeal from a figure with a white cap, white jacket ; it was the 
baker of the white bread, hanging on with a desperate effort, 
asking permission to go for a sail with us instead of getting 
our "vid brod" ready for us to take back. Judging from the 
uncertain movements of the applicant, it is to be feared the 
supply of white bread is equally uncertain at Veblungnaess. 

Our view of Nsess is taken as looking up the Rauma River. 
On the left are the Vengetinderne, the Karlstrotind ; the Roms- 
dal Horn over the valley on the left, down which flows the river 
Rauma by Aak ; the centre peak is the Mid-dag Horn, and on 
the right is the Isterdal valley, with the Biskop and Dron- 
ningen towering above. The little spire of Gryten is inserted 
here to show where it stood before its sand immersion and re- 
moval to its present resting-place. From this point one obtains 
a grand view and general idea of the immense sand and grit 
deposit, collected here from the two valleys of the Rauma and 
Ister, the greater portion of which was ground off the sides of 
the valleys by the great glaciers when the glacial period 
was in full action, and before all the mighty ice giants melted 
at the presence of the new visitor to the coasts of Norway, 
the Gulf Stream. All down the valleys the rocks are worn 
and ground round by the debris in the ice as it passed down. 
Only some such phenomenon as that referred to could have so 
raised the temperature and worked such changes. 

An old friend is shown at work by the river-side — Ole Larsen, 
a shoemaker, of simple habits, small clientelle, but very large 



family, about eighteen in number. Unlike many of our followers 
of St. Crispin, he begins ab initio, — with the skin as removed 
from the animal, and is now getting the hair off previous to 
tanning. It can well be imagined that Ole Larsen does not do 
a large business in the course of the financial year, and the 
family seldom get meat, their whole nourishment being " Brod 
og sm^r," and bunkers, and cow comforts. 

The Norwegian farm-building is called a " laave," and is so 
constructed that the hay-carts can drive right in under cover, and 
be unladen at convenience ; underneath are generally stables 
and cow-house. Such a "laave" as the one shown here will 
hold three ponies and about twelve cows. During the summer 
the cows all go up to the saeter, and about September return to 
the valleys, preparatory to their winter session, poor things, shut 
up from October, generally right through the winter till spring 
comes with all her brightness and releases these long-pent 
prisoners from their thraldom. It is an amusing sight to see them 
first at liberty when the snow has melted in the valley. They 
gallop, kick, frisk, career, and chase each other ; and the ponies 
join in the festivities with the cows and the goats, and all rejoice 
together for a time, until all finally agree that there is nothing like 
good quiet steady grazing, and to-that they betake themselves. 

The initial letter at the head of this chapter is from a remark- 
able specimen of Runic wood-carving — part of an old episcopal 
seat — which will be more fully described when we arrive at the 
details of that class of work, of which we find such interesting 
specimens in the museums of Norway, especially Bergen, and 
which happily are well preserved for our study and guidance. 



ON A TECHNICAL POINT 



To the Editor of the ART JOURNAL. 

SIR : It seems as if your correspondent (Art Joicmal for Febru- 
ary), who seeks the certain origin of the invention which Vasari 
asserts Margaritone was the first to employ, may have forgotten 
some facts concerned with systems practised by the ancient Greeks, 
when he infers that this method is most likely to have commenced 
wilh them. If Pliny may be trusted in relation to such a matter, 
no canvas was in use at all among artists before the time of Nero. 
It appears probable from statements of various writers that this 
material could not have been employed during the best periods of 
Greek art. Oil was made use of only in the composition of encaus- 
tic varnish. The ancient Grecian paintings, which were for the 
most part what old writers name easel-pictures, were executed on 
panels or tablets which were afterwards encased in the walls. These 
panels, for which larch-wood was commonly preferred, were ground- 
ed or prepared for painting with chalk or white plaster. This prepa- 
ration seems very likely to have been somewhat similar to that em- 
ployed in grounding for mural painting. Vitruvius says the walls 
in fresco-painting were divided into compartments or panels — abaci 
— which were covered with ordinary plaster, over which when dry 
were successively added three other layers, of a finer quality, mixed 
with sand ; above these were three layers of a composition of chalk 
and marble-dust, the upper one being laid on before the under one 
was quite dry, and each succeeding coat being of a finer quality 
than the preceding. This formed a beautiful slab resembling mar- 
ble, capable of being detached from the wall and transported in a 
wooden frame to any distance. The water-colour paintings on 
smooth plaster formed an impasto which was extremely solid. 
Slabs were frequently cut away from these excellent old Greek 
walls and converted into very beautiful tables. An instance of the 
removal of such paintings in alfresco is that mentioned by Pliny, 
in which Muraena and Varro during their aedileship had a fine 
painting on the plaster of a wall at Lacedasmon cut away from the 
bricks and transported to Rome for the purpose of adorning the 
Comitium. There are several examples of these ancient wall-paint- 



ings to be seen in European galleries besides the well-known one in 
the Vatican called the ' Aldobrandi Marriage.' The tediousness 
and expensiveness of this process of preparing the walls, as well as 
the great care and skill requisite for the painting in water-colours, 
prevented a very general practice of this style, which was freely 
imitated. The majority of the walls in Pompeii were painted in 
common distemper — that is, with the use of glue or gum, a method 
supposed to be the most ancient one from the examples of it found 
in temples and ruins of Egypt. The technical processes of wall- 
painting in Pompeii have been very minutely described by Italian 
writers, notably so in " Progresso delle Scienze." Those of Hercu- 
laneum, which were more commonly in gouache, are likewise well 
known to many. From none of the accounts of ancient processes 
can it be understood that canvas was employed in the manner of 
Margaritone in preparing grounds for paintings. On the con- 
trary, he seems likely enough to have been the author of his 
method of covering joined wood with this material and applying 
to the latter a paste, obtained from dissolving shreds of parchment 
in water. 

In forming his idea that certain styles of the Van Eycks sug- 
gested the process of enamelling on metals, Mr. Simpson has 
again missed facts very commonly understood, and as palpable at 
least as the tabula Bembino at Turin, decorated with enamel-paint- 
ing, and supposed to have been destined for the Roman worship of 
Isis. Referring to the art of enamelling as practised by the Egyp- 
tians, Pliny says : " The people of Egypt stain their silver vessels 
that they may see represented in them their god Anubis ; and it is 
the custom with them to paint and not to chase their silver." 
The brown-red lacquer, which this author gave directions for ma- 
king, has been supposed to have had the same composition as that 
employed by the Egyptians in painting on silver. Niello-work, 
which goes 'as well- very far back among ancient processes, is 
alluded to in old writings. In the Isis tablet, before mentioned, 
the copper is hollowed out and the silver let in, which forms the 
outlines of the painting ; and antique bronzes at Naples and else- 
where are very finely inlaid with silver. E. T. L. 



